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the contrary, from the gospel history. That 


man is the creature of prejudice, ought neither 
to have been denied nor treated as a new disco- 
very of Mons. Rousseau. It was so from the 
beginning; and, as all our knowledge: is tradi- 
tionary, for we are in a condition of receiving 
opinions long before we*can judge of argu- 
menis, it is no disparagement to the best edu- 
cation, that it is an attempt to set the prejudices 
éf youth on the side of reason and virtue. Man 
is of asocial nature, and was made to be swayed 
by authority and imitation, in spite of the as- 
sertion of modern philosophers, who think that 
we must be reasoners and disputers, even on 
the breast, and receive nothing as tréith, till after 
endless inquiry and investigation. National 
prejudices may be absurd, but they are neither 
uonatural nor useless, when confined within 
proper bounds: extremes are always perni- 
cious. Dr. Robertson judiciously observes, 
that men will always be zealous in questions 
that appear to them to be interesting; and 1! 


we are not allowed to be zealous in support of 


our own opinions, it must be highly unreason- 
able to expect that we should be indifferent 
about their contraries. Men, indeed, cannot 
alter the opinions that they have deliberately 
received, by an act of mere will. But when 
their prevailing inclinations are opposite to the 
opinions which they have received, they will 
not he slow to change them. We have no 
power, it is true, over the opinions of others, 
yet they cannot be indifferent to us, as probably 
we could not possess the philosophic tranquil- 
lity of Mr. Jefferson, if we lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of those who held twenty gods, or no 
god, and might not perhaps be sure that our 


limbs or our-money would be long in safety. 


from their attempts. Our author shows his 
acuteness, by discovering that the most noisy pro- 
fessed advocates of tolerationhave distinguished 
themselves by their intolerance towards christi- 
anity, and he applies this observation very pro« 
perly to the heathens, both of former and pre- 
sent umes. He likewise discovers the true 
foundation of rational toleration in christian 
charity, and not on scepticism, or the uncer- 
tainty of all opinions, according to the ridicu- 
lous assertion of the moderns. That there are 
any of mankind with whom we ought to have 
no dealings, on‘account of their opinions, it 
would be hard to assert; but that there are 
some people, with whom, on account of the 
looseness of their opinions, we would wish to 
have no dealings, is natural and rational; for 
example, who would wish to have any thing to 
do with a disciple of Godwin, the disciple of 
Dr. Priestley, who thinks that the end sanctifies 
the means? or witha French republican, who 
thinks that all moral maxims ought to give way 
to the interests of the great nation, and the 
authority of its supreme consul ? 


From a principle of the same kind, many 
people would not wish to have any dealings 
with papists, on account of the immense autho- 
rity which they attribute to their popes and 
priests, in releasing men from their oaths and 
obligations, public or private. Yet our author 
cannot avoid approving those restrictions and 
disqualifications which the law of England has 
imposed on papists, merely on account of their 
ophiions. Intolerance, in its extremes, is un- 
just and horrid; but a boundless toleration, in- 


¢luding those who have no religion; is. equally 


ridiculous and pernicious. ‘That aversion to 


popery may be carried too far, is readily al- 
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lowed; but a rational jealousy and caution 
against a sect that thinks it has a right to an ex- 
clusive establishment every where, ought not to 
be censured as bigotry or intolerance. Per- 
sonal enmity to papists, as such, is, no doubt, 
unreasonable; but a jealousy of the influence of 
their principles is justified by reason and expe- 
rience. 

That the principles of popery have not the 
same influence on all those who profess it, will 
be readily acknowledged ; but, in so far as they 
have ah influence, protestants have reason to be 
on their guard: and it is but a poor security to 
us that, perhaps, they are bad catholics, and do 
not believe the doctrines of their church. With 
regard to the indifference of all opinions, which 
is the opposite of intolerance, and the founda- 
tion of modern toleration, our author was too 
wise not to perceive its absurdity, and justly 
‘wonders that Dr. Paley speaks of it in terms of 
praise rather than of blame. But the licenti- 
ous principles that Dr. Paley had embraced, 
with regard to subscription of the thirty-nine 
articles, must render it less surprising that he 
holds the indifference of all opinions, without 
which his doctrines would be quite indefensible. 
That religion has declined rapidly in all the 
Americzan states, since the establishment of this 
abominable doctrine in their constitutions, will 
not be denied by any one that regards religion, 
and has had the opportunity of observation ; 
for it is but a poor defence that Dr. Priestley 
makes, in his letter to Mr. Burke, that religion 
in general is as much respected in America, as 
it is any where in the world. Our author’s in- 
formation on this head appears to be accurate, 
and his predictions seem to be rapidly accom- 
plishing. 

The dream of the union of ail sects. seems 
to be a proper object of poetry or religious en- 
thusiasm, but will not be expected by the expe- 
rienced politician, any more than the cessation 
of war, which our philosophers would have us 
to expect from the establishment of republics, 
and the slaughter of kings. It is surprising 
that our author should have complained of 
those authors and preachers in England, that 
took every opportunity for having a thwack at 
popery, which does not apply to Daniel Burgess 
any more than to archbishop Tillotson or Mr, 
Baxter, who has published what he calls a 
winding sheet for popery. Had our author 


-papists have made on the northern heresy ? 

From the quotation from Mosheim, one 
might be led to conclude that the papists had 
shown great charity to protestants, perhaps by 
the Irish massacre, or the dragonade of Lewis 
the fourteenth, and that the great defect of 
charity was on the side of the protestants, but 
this opinion is not confirmed by reason or ex- 
perience. But archbishop Tillotson, and other 
low churchmen, who chiefly distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal against popery, seem to be 
no great favorites of our author. 


Although we are far from approving the 
spirit of the author of the confessional, our 
author does not seem to do him justice’ with re- 
spect to the account he gives of archbishop 
Wake’s French correspondence, with a view to 
an union betwixt the English and the Gallican 
church, as he only complains of the insincerity 
of the French, ahd the credulity of the English 
archbishop in that negotiation, the object of 
which was not any sincere purpose of union, 
but an artful device for drawing the English to 
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have but one goddess of liberty, but our author 


Mr. Locke meant none of these things, thoug 


words; but he was very far from heingaana 


never heard of the animadversions which the 





as many concessions as possible to the Rom 
church, of which the latter might avail they, 


selves in future controversies. CCording| 
Mr. Blackburn takes notice, that when they hg 
obtained their purpose, without makin 
concessions on their side, they suddenly broke 
off the correspondence, but kept the arch, 
bishop’s papers, notwithstanding an agreement 
to the contrary. This is something quite dif. 
ferent from casting a sneer, and consiste, 
enough with the character of a clergyman, who 
was zealous for the honour of the church of 
ingland. Yet we cannot avoid wondering 
our author’s promise of making concessions, a 
so little of that kind can be expected from » 
high churchman, which is the cause of his ad 
miration of Leslie and the English non-jurorg 
though he seems to over-rate their learning and 
piety. That Leslie was a man of parts, yj 
not be denied, but few will admire the spirit 
and style of his works, in which he shews myc) 
unchristian rancour, unfain reasoning, and lo 
humour. Our author’s compliment to the 
writers against popery is but ill reasoned, shy hj 
complaining of them for want of charity, 9 
which, however, he produces no instance. The 
challenge of Bergier is contradicted by 
actual residence of papists in every town jp 
Kngland, Ireland, Holland, and German 
where the protestant religion is established, 
Did our author know of no papists in England 
or even in his own parish of Epsom? 

Our author, though no friend to Mr. Locke 
avails himself of his authority, but he does no 
tell us what he understood by absolute, just 
equal, true, andimpartial liberty. he French 
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has produced as many from Mr. Locke, i; 
would furnish a French directory. Does hay 
mean that papists should be allowed to levy 
Peter’s purse from all the houses and lands in 
England, or that they shall be permitted to 
build convents for monks and nuns, to have 
public processiens on all their holidays, or thé 
use of the cathedral of Cauterbury for hono 
ing the shrine of Thomas-a Becket? . Perhap 









all of them mav be fairly deduced from hi 


tentive or accurate writer. 


The warmth of-our author’s temper, or ifwe 7 
must call it his charity, frequently gets thay * 
better of his judgment. -That sanguinary law a 


against papists ought not to be executed, wil 
be allowed by every protestant, though t . 
policy of the British government, for a lon . 
time, inclined them tothink it prudent to retal . 
them in terrorem: ‘like cannon taken in tam! 
field,and pointed against the en€my, to whom 
they formerly belonged, they gave the papis 
to understand, that what measure they hat 
meted to others, would be measured to theft 
again, of which, as being the original authors 
they could not complain. Upon the same pp 
ciples, the British parliament, after the rebel 
lion in 1745, put the non-jurant episcopaliaa 
in Scotland under the “same reéstrictions “ 
which the-presbyteérians ‘had been a Zz 
an act of Charles the second, but inflicted ™ 

capital punishment on the ministers, thous! 
that was often inflicted in the reign of Charle 
the second and his successor; “ae 


What our author asserts, witht respect fo th 
attachment of others, besides papists, % 
Stuart family, is certainly tfue ; but such an at , 
tachment was’ tertainly more natural and 6 t 
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stent in papists than it could be in protestants, 
and consequently more to be dreaded. The 
rotestant Jacobites relied on the pretender’s 
romise for the security of their religion, but 
the papists, with better reason, confided in the 
pish education and arbitrary principles of the 
sbdicated family, and had much more to hope 
for, if they should be restored to the throne of 
Great Britain. Our author would probably 
have been anon-juror, had he been cotemporary 
gith Charles Leslie, but we doubt whether a 
erson of so good an understanding could have 
glied on the promises of a popish prince. 


The new dress, that has been given to popery, 
by Berrington, Milner, O’Leary, and others, 
though it may impose on the ignorant and su- 
perficial, will have no effect on those who are 
acquainted with the real doctrines and laws, of 
the Roman churchy as they know that it is the 
boast of that church that it never has changed, 
nor can change; nor, indeed, has it any needy if 
jtis infallible. ©The renunciation of any po- 
pish doctrine, by private papists, can never con- 
yince any Yrational person, that these doctrines 
are renounced by the Roman church. Manya 
man may be a papist after a form of his own, as 
bishop Burnet relates of sundry inhis time; and 
many bad catholics are to be found in popish 
countries, as the successes of Buonaparte in Italy 
have evinced, once and again, in the present 
age; but the doctrines of the Roman church, 
being fixed by the decrees of councils and the 
bulls of popes, remain still the same as they 
were at the time of the council of Trent, and 
are still as fully believed by all conscientious 
and sincere Roman catholics: and whatever our 
author says of the increase of light and liberality 
in the present age, as extend ng to roman catho- 
lcs, experience testifies that this has only pro- 
duced an increase of infidelity and atheism, in- 
stead of any reformation, in proof of which we 
aeed only refer to the state of the public mind 
in France, at the late revolution. 


Our author is rash and un-historical when he 
afirins, that as many papists have bled by pro- 
testant hands, as protestants, which have bled 
by papists. ‘This is pure romance, and saying 
the thing that is not. This and several other 
broad assertions prove, that our author was not 
unacquainted with the arts of declamation and 
sophistry, which disgrace the present age. His 
asserting, that the spirit of the catholic religion 
Ovtained the magna charta, is portentous, and 
Pregnant with absurdity. It would have been 
fairer to argue that king John’s resignation of 
his crown to the pope’s legate proceeded from 
the spirit of the catholic refigion, though it 


f Would be hard to say that papists have a strong 


claim on our gratitude on that account. 


Notwithstanding-our author’s denial of the 
charge of edging towards popery, we think that 
this charge does not come up to his case, as he 
may be said to have fairly past the rubicon in 
his way to Rome, and willing to-unite with ro- 
man catholics, on almost any terms. When a 


Certain lady was asked by archbishop Laud why 


she had turned papist, she replied, my lord, 
when I observed your grace and many of your 
Clergy going post-haste to Rome, I thought it 
best to get there before you, as. I hate a crowd. 


Notwithstanding the sanguine expectations | 


of our authd¥, we are of opinion that no ¢om- 
Promise, union, or agreement betwixt papist 
and protestants can ever take place, except upon 
the broad bottom of atheism and infidelity. 
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CRITICISM. 


[From the most elegant of'the British journabs. } 


ANTONIO: A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE'ACTSe BY WILLIAM 
GODIIN. 


This tragedy, in which there is nothing to 
interest, nothing to afflict, and, what is yet more 
extraordinary, nothing to exhilirate, from the 
first page to the last, has yet left an impression 
of melancholy on our senses. We had heard 
much from Mr. Godwin of the progress of mat- 
ter, and the-rapid approaches of mind to a,state 
of perfectibility; and though we did not give 
full credit to those brilliant reveries, wepwere 
still simple enough (such is,our donhommie) to 
indulge a kind of satisfaction in the idea, that 
they might not be altogether fallacious. Ac- 
cordingly, we took up this production, in the 
pleasing hope of witnessing the advances which 
the matter, or, what seems to be the same thing 
inthe modern creed, the mind, of the author had 
made towards perfection.* But how are we 
disappointed! Every step is retrograde; and 
to add to our mortification, Mr. G. has taken 
such terribly long steps backward, that we are 
absolutely at a loss to know in what age to look 
for him. If this be the success of the Cory- 
phasus of the new doctrine, what must be that 
of his humble followers?) We frankly declare, 
that we expect no good from them; and we re- 
nounce, forever, all trust in the ** endless perfec 
tibility of the human species.” ‘ 

To do Mr. Godwin justice, however, he ap- 
pears confident of the truth of his own posi- 
tions; whether he has done wisely insubmitting 
them to the test of experience, may reasonably 
be doubted. ‘¢ It is not clear,” he says, in his 
Political Justice, ‘* that a plough may not here- 
after be turned into a field, and perform its o!- 
fice without the need of superintendence!” Qn 
this judicious speculation, he seems to have 
acted; he turned his pen into a ream of paper, 
and left it to perform its office without any su- 
perintendence. “That it failed to do its duty, is 
universally acknowledged; but this only proves, 
say his admirers, that the attempt was prema- 
ture—le bon temps viendra. 

Our readers will probably expect from us 
some account of this tragedy, and we would 
willingly gratify them, if we knew how. It has 
no form, distinguishable in member, joint, or 
limb; but is a crude and undigested mass, o! 
which we shall set down the little we can make 
out. | 

Don Antonio has a sister, called Helena, 
who, im his absence, marries Don Gusman. 
Don Antonio, who had promised her to Don 
Rodrigo (the hero of the piece, but who never 
appears !),is offended at this, and, by the help of 
Don Henry, kidnaps her; and because Don 
Pedro (was there ever suchacollection of Dons?) 
insists upon his restoring her to her husband, 
stabs the poor lady ; and that is all! But let.us 
be a little more particular. 

‘The first act is opened by Gusman and his 
wife, who informs him, as it appears, for the 
first time, that she dreaded the anger of her 
brother on account of her marriage. Gusman 
makes light of this, and endeavours to persuade 
her to remove from her father’s house to his 
own, in the following elegant and impressive 
terms: 

Gus. The customs of antiquity, and chief of all, the grave 
and deautcous manners of our gothic race, regard the open 
transfer of the bride forth from the natal to the matron roof, 
aS most essential to the nuptial tie. Forgive me, if I say I 


can no longer dispense with this observance. Dest revoke 
thy vows ? 
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Helen, however, persists in staying where she 
is, and thedebate is interrupted by the entrance 
of Alberto; her brother’s servant. It appears, 
from aprevious passage in this scene, that there 
was a great ‘¢ battlevon the eve of act ;” and Ak- 
berto comes to announce, that his master had 
gained it, and that he wasalready arrived. As 
this is the most impoftant event i the piece, it 
is introduced with a dignity truly worthy of it. 


Hel. Where is thy lord? 
Alb. Madam, he is in Saragossa. 
Hel. Here? No message, no attendant to announce his 


coming? 

Alb. Urgent business, I believe, has brought him: a tra- 
ding bark convoyed us, Madam, we have gained a mighty 
battle, have you not heard the news ? 

Mr. Godwin gravely tells us, these events 
happened in the fifteenth century ; which ac- 
counts, I suppose, for the troops being convoyed 
by trading barks; at present, the custom is 
somewhat different. It 1s surely too much to 
suspect this great philologist to be ignorant of 
so common a word as convoy. 

Helen is alarmed at the sudden return of her 
brother; who soon after makes his appearance, 
and addresses her with equal politeness and 
affection. 


Ant. How art thou Helen? 
Hel, O my brother! 


Ant. Loek up, my sweet one. Dost know thy beauties are 
more perfect, than when last I saw thee 2 
Yes, yes; “ if ladies be but young’and fair, 

They have the gift to know it.” 

Antonio now talks of marrying her to Rod- 
rigo; and though this afforded a fair opening 
for the discovery of her prior marriage, she only 
distantly hints at it. 





Hel. ‘There is a secret labouring in my bosom—+but thou 
wilt learn it.—In that fatal hour, Antonio, 1 shall know 
thee for my friend or enemy ! 


Well said, old ‘Tiresias! aut erit, aut non.— 
Upon this Antonio speculates deeply. 


Ant. What does this mean?—Yet{ must question thee, 
my sister, must decide at once if somewhat—what as yet L 
know not—in which thou art involved shall sink me in dis- 
tres, beyond anticipation, hopeless of a remedy. 

End of act the first: and, in truth, it is an 
ending, where sense and spirit contend for the 
mastery. 


Act. II. Antonio and Henry, 

Ant. "Henry, my brother! dearest boy, how thou art 
grown? Why, I shouldscarce have known thee!!! | 

‘This is not marked as a quotation; it is taken, 
however, from old Gobbo’s address to his son 
Launcelot, in the Merchant of Venice. We do 
not mention this, toinculpate Mr. Godwin; no, 
we rather consider the plagiarism as.a mark of 
his good taste: the passage itself, as a great 
critic Says, satzs tragicum spirat 3+ besides, it ac- 
cords admirably with the general elevation of 
this matchless production. —_ 

Ant. Rodrigo is a prisoner in Milan. Thou knowest per- 
haps, he went to Naples to possess himself of an estate, 
bequeathed him by his distant kinsman, prince Orsini. A 
wretched fellow, a retainer to the court, disputed his suc- 
cession. 

Before we proceed any further, we think it 
right to put the reader in possession of a secret, 
with which we have been labouring ever since 
we began this article ; itis, for we defy him to 
guess it without our assistance, that ANTonIOo is 
written in verse!!! Yes, we assure him, every 
syllable, which we have quoted, is scrupulously 
arranged by the author in a metrical form. The 
lines above, for example, stand thus in Mr. 
Godwin’s edition : 


Ant. Thou know’st perhaps 
He went to Naples, to possess himself. 





Of an estate, bequeath’d him, by 
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His distant kinsman, prince Orsini. 
A wretched fellow, a retainer to 
The court, disputed his succession. 

Now, as Mr. Godwin professes himself “ a 
lover of the drama,” as he@thinks his present 
production “ not wholly unworthy of the read- 
er’s attention,” and, as it is highly probable, 
that we shal] have more ANTonios from him, 
we are led, by our general regard for the inter- 
ests of literature, co step forward on the occa- 
sion, and furnish him with a very tolerable suc- 
cedaneum for the deficiencies of nature. 


It is evident to every one, who glances his 
eyes on the verses we have just given, that Mr. 
Godwin has neither taste, nor ear: neither 
knowledge, nor perception, in any thing that 
relates torhythm. In short, we doubt whether 
nature ever produced a man so lamentably un- 
provided with the aforesaid requisites. ‘These 
we cannot give him, of course ;_ but happily, can 
suggest an infallible expedient, which will ena- 
ble him to acquit himself very decently without 
them ; and which, if applied with a moderate 
degree of attention, will render his next tragedy 
harmony itself, in comparison of the present. 
Itis this. Pray mark. 


Take a large sheet of paper (fool’s-cap, if it 


be at hand), and cut it into slips ; divide one of | 


these slips into as many squares as you please ; 
this done, take any speech, Antonio’s for exam- 
ple, and decompound it into syllables, which 
you may easily do, by the assistance of a good 
Dyche, or Dilworth. This done, write them, 
each on a separate square, till you have gone 
through the whole, thus: 





i S  enannnEnEEnenaEe 


| Thou| | know’st| | per-| | haps | | he | went| 


&e. &e. &e. 


Now, you must know, that, if you are perfect 
in all your members (we except the head, for 
that is not of much consequence), the fingers 
and thumbs of your two hands amount to just 
ten ; and, by the greatest good fortune in the 
world, the number of syllables in a tragic or he- 
roic verse amounts alsototen. ‘Take up then 
one of the squares (beginning at the left), and 
with a little gum, paste, glue, or size, stick it 
upon the thumb of your left hand, and thus pro- 
ceed till you have gone through the whole ten, 
when you will find a legitimate verse at your 
fingers’ ends. Write it down very carefully, 
and repeat the operation till you have taken up 
allthe squares. If you have made no mistake, 
the speech will then stand thus: 

Ant. Thou know’st, perhaps, he went to Naples, to 
Possess himself of an estate, bequeath’d 
Him by his distant kinsman, prince Orsini, &e. 
which is a prodigious improvement upon the 
former arrangement. We expect, as we cer- 
tainly deserve, the author’s very grateful thanks 
ior this instruction. 


To return to the tragedy. Henry betrays 
the secret of Helen’s marriage, upon which An- 
tonio storms, and, when his sister enters, calls 
her, we tremble to record it, ‘* adultress!” He- 
len’s reply to this insult, is 4 model of dignified 
simplicity. 

Hel. My brother! There are persons, 

Who, if they had bespoke me thus-insultingly, 
I would disdain to answer. ‘There are too, 
Whom | regard with distant worship, 

To whom I'd justify my conduct.——Luge ? 

After these verba ardentia, which nobly dis- 
dain all grammar, Mr. Godwin grows scrupu- 
lous in his measure, and, by a beautiful abrevia- 





tion, cuts down one line to the poetic standard. | 


_ 
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I’d rather 
Have thy forgiveness, than b’acquitted by thee. 
She cannot, however, ‘‘b’acquitted ;”’ and she 
laments her brother’s cruelty in strains that 
would soften.a rock. 


My slumbers will no more be blest with his ‘‘ good night’s 


QO, how admirably will the rule of ten (fingers) 
modify this and the subsequent lines! 
My slumbers s&c. 
Nor in the morning shall the thought of his 
Kind salutation urge me from my chamber— 
He will avoid the house in which he hears 
I may be found; he’ll puss along a different street 
Lest he should meet me ; all his friends 


Will be instructed not to name my name; 
This is too much! 


It is indeed: and our readers must excuse 
us: from following the thread of this most ab- 
surd and contemptible story any further. A 
few. extracts are all we have room for. 

SIMPLICITY. 

Indeed, no evil harbour’d in my heart. 

DOUBT. 


If on the drear and naked Appennine, 
A gaunt ’ 
And swarthy sybil had predicted it, 
Should I not have mocked her boasted foresight? 
GRAND DISCOVERY, 
Oh, my Antonio! I begin to feel 
A mighty difference 
Between the talking of a stubborn fact, 
And the performance! * 
UNGOVERNABLE FURY. 


Thou wert enough to rouse the mighty dead— 
My flesh creeps at thee. 


RESOLUTION. 


If I should fall, I fall a martyr, 
And in 

A cause most glorious. 
Of my own thoughts. 


Leave me to the commerce 


TENDERNESS. 


Were a poor wretch 

Burnt up with thirst, his parch'd and fever'd tongue 
Scalded with drowtd, to ask one drop of water, 
One smallest crumb of sustenance, could’st thou 
Deny him? 


DIGNITY. 


My soul repels thee— 

I am a wife, a sacred title, 

Fraught with all mysterzes that adorn our nature— 
Did’st ever hear these themes ? 


PURITY. 

Almighty heaven ! 

Defended by their million strength— 

Thou may pursue Antomio’s life— 

Be it the price is high— 

We humbly propose a trifling alteration in 
the last hemistich, which, ifit meets the author’s 
approbation, we shall be glad to see in a future 
edition. For de it, we would read, put case the 
price is high: it strikes us as rather more he- 
roic. 

SUBLIMITY. 


Intrust to me, 

And to the king the issue of the contest, 
All shall be well. 

Have mind upon the softness of thy sex, 
Withdraw thyself. 


ENTER KING. 


Gusman, I come to ask thy presence, . 
Intelligence this moment has been brought, 
Antonio bends his course 

This way, with purpose, as it seems, to enter 
My very palace. 


To this, we may add the speech of Antonio, 
which concludes the tragedy. Having stabbed 
his sister, * to vindicate,” as he says, ‘ the glory 
of his race,’ he cries out, the instant she is dead, 


My Helen, live a little longer! 
I cannot lose thee yet! 
‘Bless me again with that angelic voice !—— 





This is indeed the pageantry of justice; 


It is too much! 

“She hears me not, she never will hear me more. | 

: EXEUNT OMNEs, 

We should not have wasted a single pa 
on the most worthless production, we think, tha 
ever came before us in our critical Capacity, had 

it not been for the circumstances of the tim 
which have given a degree of confidence 

whatever @rops from these pseudo-philosophe; 
Mr. Godwin, be it remembered, “ has set hin, 
self up for a legislator, a reformer, a destroye 

of ancient prejudices, a builder of new system 
and a guide through the darkness of the worlg: 
by a new light ;” it becomes a duty, therefore, 
to examine into the nature of his pretensions: 
and, though it be anauseous one, we haye never 
shrunk from it. We recollect, with honey 
pride, that we were among the foremost to poiy 
out the folly, arrogance, atrocity, and absolut 
insanity,* of his Political Justice: and, whil, 
his besotted worshippers were distantly sotind. 
ing the sackbut and dulcimer before a fancied 
image of gold, we ventured to approach the idol, 
and inform them what it really was—a dwarfsh 
and insignificant mass of miry clay, mixed w 
with blood! ; 
Since this, Mr. Godwin has turned hig 
thoughts to the belles lettres, and given criti. 
cisms on some of our most admired writers! 
How well he was qualified for such a work, hig 
Antonio sufficiently shews. Devoid of taste, of 
grammar, of common sense; languid, uninterest. 
ing, and unartful, we believe it will decide the 
situation, which Mr. Godwin must henceforth 
be content to enjoy on the literary bench. That 
it will be a very inferior one, we cannot doubt; 
and the reader, who shall have the amazing px 
tience to wade through the present publication, 
will justify our decision. If the ridicule and 
contempt which drove Antonio from thé stage, 
and must pursue him to the closet, should teach 
Mr. Godwin humility, and his followers modes 
ration, no slight benefit will be derived to thé 
world, and to the cause of peace and good order 

in general. 


For ourselves, we have long beén sick of Mr 
Godwin’s multifarious productions ;. sick of his 
politics and of his novels; his criticisms and his 
plays:since, whatever may be their ostensible pure 
port, their uniform object is, to afford this most 
ignorant and conceited sophist additional oppor 
tunities ofdegrading virtue, and exalting vice; of 
ridiculing the long-established opinions, which 
come in aid of the laws; of depriving the max 
ims of morality of their ancient sanction; of 
tearing from the wretched their dearest ‘conso 
lation; and of removing from the great mass of 
mankind every social bond, and every salutaty 
restriction ; and all this, under the equally mad 
and wicked pretext of forwarding the PERFEC 
TIBILITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES!!! 


MISCELLANY. 
“ Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd ?” 


Or to fret, at any of the petty accidents of 
life? Thou discontented mortal, undoubt 
descendant from Jonah, and his peevish tribe; 
why dost thou suffer a cloud to gather on thy 
brow, because there is a little one, no Liggé 
than a man’s hand, rising in the sky? Be seret® 
| thyself, and it will import little, whether it rains 
or blows. 


* In his self-working ploughs, immortal mortals, Kes 





| &e. See Brit. Crit. vol, i. p. 307, &e. 
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Of all vile habits, that of fretfulness is the 
east tolerable. Many offensive things, which 
vulgar people do, are sometimes laid aside, and 
heir neighbours are occasionally freed from) 
annoy. But fretfulness is a kind of perpetual | 
motion,*excited no less by a creaking door, 
than a fit of the gout. It is a voracious mon- 
ster, and feeds upon minute as well as vast 
yexation. Let us strive, therefore, to pluck 
of this blister from the heart, and, even in the | 
hottest and most oppressive days of life, care 
pot whether the shelter of a “ gourd” be ex- 
tended over us, or taken away. Ihave always 
ieved, ever since the schoulmistress bid me 
read, with a loud voice, Jonah’s journey to 
Nineveh, that the prophet should chafe, like a 
rouzed brute of the forest, because a gourd, a 
short lived plant of the night, had wilted. | It 
appears to me, even if the sun beat fiercely upon 
his head, and the east wind blew sharply upon | 
is breast, that ‘the prophet might have found 
so much alleviation of his misfortunes, in be- 
holding ‘* sixteen thousand” people, and “ also | 
much cattle,” spared from destruction,” that a 
dead “* gourd” would not have given him the 
seen. I cannot help feeling a degree of indif- 
fence, and, perhaps, aversion towards this: 
fretting messenger to the Ninevites. I have 2 
profound respect for all, and a warm affection 
for most of the other-prophets. Many were 
courtly, as well as ingenious writers. TI ad- 
mire the sublimity of Isaiah, the sensibility of 


the Jeremiah, and the the generous zeal of Ezekiel. 
i: Even the lowly Amos, the herdman of Tekoah, 
fn though the narrowness of his education has in- 


duced a degree of rudeness in his writings, still 
Pi MT believe to be as honest a prophet, as ever ut- 
tered a prediction. But as for Jonah, setting 
aside his disobedience, selfishness, and vanity, 
SoM ne was sosulky and so morose a mortal, that | 


4 never could like his character or his principles. 
ad Iam not so uncharitable as to wish that he had 
a actually been digested by the whale, which 


wallowed him, but he ought to have’ képt no 
better company; for not the ‘ great Leviathan 
Mire of the deep” ever floundered more impatiently 
his Min his element, than discontented Jonah in the 
his Mi voyage of life. ? 

Ue On a review of what I have thus far written, 
Ost believe that there is no occasion to look so 
Ot RM far back as the history of an ancient prophet for 
J off on instance of anger employed upon trifles. If 
ich MET should lift the window sash of my study, I 


a6 should discern whole companies fretting and 
of fuming for the ** gourd.” : 
“ Walking in a studious mood, by the side of 


2 neighbour’s garden fence, I observed him 
ay Mi stamping upon the ground with such disorder, 
124 that I concluded he was in convulsions, or prac. 
EC Mi ticing a dance of St. Vitus. Humanity urged 
me towards him, and I meditated medical 
tather than moralaid. But to my eager question 
of “ What aileth thee?” he replied to my asto- 
Dshment, that the bugs had blighted all his cw- 
tunbers, and was ‘not that enough to make a 
of Mm Vise man mad? I endeavoured to gompose his 
ted fmm Perturbated spirits, and quoted to him Seneca 
be, Ma POn tranquillity of mind, and partof-one of 
thy Basil’s homilies, but all in vain. He ap- 
cer MaPcared to be possessed, and it required an 
one Me ler exorcist than myself to drive his devil 
insMmeeVay. I retired, andj thinking of Jonah and 


his “ sourd,” could not help allegorizing a little 

in Bunyan’s manner. My neighbour IJrritable’s 

i: BB forefathers, quoth I, probably cultivated cucum- 
ers without the wal! of Nineveh; they fretted 

Wasa the fruic was cut of, aud my worthy 
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friend here, I find, has not yet been cured of 
the family taint ! THE LAY PREACHER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
“« For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps. 
Dr. ARMsTRONG. | 

Dr. Knox, the very learned author ofa Prac~' 
tical Treatise of Liberal Education, and often. 
conspicuous for zeal towards reforming schemes 
and popular politics, has the candour thus to 
describe some of the features of patriotism. 

“It is a remark, justified by experience, that | 
they, who clamour loudest for liberty, are often 
the most tyrannical in their dispositions, and in 
private life. Their patriotism is usually a com- 
pound of pride; ill-nature, disappointment, and 
other malignant qualities... Whether some per- 
sons, who have misled the vulgar, are not well’ 
characterized by Tacitus, in the following pas- 
sage, I leave the dispassionate reader to judge. 

“© Fals6 libertatis vocabulum ab iis usurpa- 
tum, qui, privatim degeneres, in publicum ex- 
itiosi, nihil spei, nisi per discordias habeant.”’ 

‘*‘ The word, liberty, hasiheen falsely used by 
persons, who, being degenerately profligate in 
private life, and mischievous in public, had no 
hopes left, but in fonrenting discord.” 





The relict of sir William Jones has published 
in six quartos, the invaluable works of heft ac- 
complished husband. ‘The following passage 
contains a hint, worthy the attention of every 
jaded student. 

‘¢ We are very sure, that the whole nervous 
system is affected ina singular manner, by com- 
binations of sound, and that melody alone will 
often relieve the mind, whenrit is oppressed by 
business or study. ‘That any medical purpose 
may be fully answered by music, I dare not as- 
sert; but, after food, when the operations of 
digestion and absorption give so much employ- 
ment to the vessels, that a temporary state of 
mental repose must be found, especially in hot 
climates, essential to health, it seems reasonable 
to believe, that a fewagreeableairs, either heard 
or played without effort, must have all the good 
effects of sleep, and none of its disadvantages ; 
putting the soul in tune, as Miuron says, for any 
subsequent exertion; an experiment, which has 
often been successfully made by myself, and 
which, any one who pleases, may easily repeat.” 

Compliments on his genius have been heaped 
on the tomb of Rousseau, even by his political 
and religious foes. In his Social Compact, 
Emilius, &c. he was an eccentric madman, but 
when we read some of his letters on botany, his 
description of the rocks of Meillerie, and the 
manners of the Valaisans, we readily acknow- 
ledge the accuracy of the following metaphor. 

«« The pen of Rousseau, formed to elucidate 
all the aris, had the property of spreading light 
before it, on the darkest subjects, as if he had 
written with phosphorus on the sides of a cavern.” 

Tothose, who are in the high paroxysm of 
democracy, and who pant for the unrestrained 
enjoyment of the courtezan liberty, the follow- 

ing passage, from the works of Dr. Hammond, 
may possibly appear apposite. ‘ It is a prive- 
lege to be prescribed to, in things about which 


lent things. 
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apprehensions ; and, for pleasure, I shall pro- 
fess myself so far from doating on that popular 
idol, liberty, that I hardly think it is possible 
for any kind of obedience to be more painful, 
than an unrestrained liberty. Were there not 
true bounds of Magistrates, of Laws, of Piety, 
of Reason, in the heart, every man would have 
a fool, nay a tyrant to his master, that would 
multiply him more sorrows, than the briars and 
thorns did to Adam, when he was freed from 
the bliss at once, and the restraint of paradise, 
and became a greater slave in the wilderness 
than in the inclosure.” 

It is known that I am no extravagant lover of 
Frenchmen. Still, I read many of their books, 
and relish some. They excel in description, 
they display much knowledge of life, and in the 
affairs of love and gallantry they are unrivalled, 
Of fine women end of intrigues they say excel- 
They, moreover, appear to un- 
derstand the philosophy of the tender passion 
better than any people in the world. The fol- 
lowing is an excellent example. “ It is doubte, 
less very delicious,” said the president Hain- 
ault, “*to meet one’s mistress at the place of 
assignation ; but, when she is nota new mis- 
tress, it is much more agreeable to go there, 
and not meet her.” 

Peter Pindar is of late subject to the scorn 
of the sharpest satiristsin England. His abuse 
of majesty, decency, and religion, has provoked 
the vengeance of a G1rForD, and the following 
bitter lines. JuvenaL could not have cursed 
a Roman rascal more indignantly, and Perseus 
might have painted some pimp of Nero in the 
following colours. 


PARODY ON COLLINS’S WELL KNOWN DIRGE IN CYMBE- 
LINE, ** TO FAIR FIDELE’s,” &¢e, 


O’er Peter’s lone deserted tomb, 
Shall wither’d hags and wizards strew 
Each pois’nous herb of deadliest bloom, 
And rifle all the stores of woe; 


There kindred ghosts shall oft appear, 
To fill with shrieks the guilty grove, 
And fiends of death assemble here, 
‘To hail the rhymer whom they love: 


Gaunt Blasphemy shall there be seen, 
2 ‘And Slander lead “her mighty band; 
Pale Terror start with phrenzied mien, 
And murd’rous drops distain the land, 
The raven oft with boding sound, 
Shall croak to midnight’s louring shade ;— 
And pois’nous dews be showr’d around, 
To blast the sod where thou art laid. 
When atheists sap Religion’s throne, 
And Faction lights the fires of hell; 
’Midst a lost country’s dying groan, 
The shudd’ring thought on thee shall dwell. 
Each scene of guilt shall thee restore, 
To thee each impious jest be paid; 
Accurs’d, till Virtue charm no more; 
And spurn’d, till Scorn herself be dead. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A curious instance of literary precipitancy 
lately occurred.in London. 
member of parliament, aud one of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, undertook the 
praise, ina very prolix poem, of the late emper- 
or Paul. Immediately after the publication, 





the hasty bard discovered, that the powers of 
genius and of poetry had been wasted in de- 
scribing the ideal virtues and graces of a boorish 
despot. C. G. Salzmann, masterofa German 
academy, and author ofa wholesome little trea- 
tise, entitled Elements of morality, has publish- 
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“¢ Gymnastics for fotith, or a guide to healthful 
and amusing exercises, for the use of schools,” 
——‘ Tales of Terror” are just published, to 
ridicule Lewis’s ‘© Lalegof Wonder.”’ The 
booksellers offer new editions of the works of 
Swift and Goldsmith, and promise an addition- 
al volume to the works ef Edmund Burke. 
The writings of this eloquent orator, and pro- 
found statesman, are to be printed in the conve- 
nient form of octavo. We hope, that the circula- 
tion will be universal, and that the world will be 
warmed by his oratory, bettered by his morals, 
and governed by his schemes of policy. Mr. 
Maunde, who has so successfully, under the 
title of the “‘ Rural Philosopher,” given an Eng- 
lish version, almost equal to the original of the 
abbe de Lille’s poem, entitled L? Homme des 
Champs, is said now to be employed on a trans- 
lation of Les, Jardins, by the same author. 
Those, who are curious in their, choice of the 
classics, will be assisted by the following notice. 


Homeri Ilias et Odyssea.— 
Grzce. 

Oxonii: e typographeo Clarendoniano. Sold 
by P. Elmsly, Strand, London; and J. Cooke, 
Oxford ; where may be had, printed at the same 
press. 

1. Plutarchi Cheronensis Moralia, gr. et lat. 
Wyttenbach, 5 vols. 4to. 

2. Idem, 5 vols. 8ve. 

3. Archimedes, gr. et lat. ex recens, J. To- 
relli, fol. 

4. Apollonius Rhodius, Shaw, 2 vols. 4to. 

5. Idem, 2 vols. 8vo. 

6. Euripides, gr. et lat. Musgravii, 4 vols. 4to. 

7. Aristotelis de poetica liber, ‘l'yrwhitt, 4to. 

8. Idem, 8vo. 

9. Aristotelis de poetica liber, Winstanley, 
8vo. 

10. Longinus, gr. et lat. Toup, 8vo. 

11, Platonis Euthydemus et Gorgias, Routh, 
8vo. 

12. Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, cum schol. Di- 
dymi, gr. 4 vols. 8vo. 

13. Siberi Index Homericus, 8vo. 

14. Sophoclis Tragedie, Musgravii, 2 vols. 
8vo. 














The miscellaneous poems of J. Mitchell 
SeWALL, an elegant and original poet of New- 
Hampshire, are preparing for the public eye. 
They will be read with pleasure, as the legiti- 
mate offspring ofgenius. The author is known 
to possess that ardent enthusiasm, the primary 
qualification of the bard, and is often urged by 
the 


“« Impetus ille sacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit. 





A new practical grammar of the Spanish 
language, compiled by Fernandez, and carefully 
reprinted from the second London edition, 1s 
advertized by the Bradfords of this city. ‘his 
grammar is upon an easy and promising plan, 
and will prove a master key to unlock the stores 
of one of the most sonorous, grave, dignified, 
and elegant of languages——. Mr. William Fry 
of this citv, has in the press, RENDER’s celebra- 
ted translation of The Mysterious Armenian, 
by Schiller. - An imperfect and partial version, 
under the aukward title, most uncouthly com- 
pounded of Ghost Seer, has been sufficienily po- 
pular. A youngand sanguine printer has there- 
fore some reason to hope, that a complete 
translation, in the correct style of a Cambridge 
teacher, will be read ly those, who love to tread 
the mazes of the German labyrinth, or who are 
delighted with the mysterious, and ‘* the passing 
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strange.” ———A mong the new comedies, which 
claim, and receive some portion of praise from 


British journals, we find “ The Dash of the 





Day.” Among'the newest, and most fashion- 
able novels, from the press of Lane, &c. that 
mint of novelty, we find the following noticed ; 
some, with high commendation, and all, with 
candid complacency: ‘* The Ring, or the Mer- 
ry Wives of Madrid,”——“ ‘Lhe Three Spa- 
niards,”? by Walker, the moral and instructive 
author of ** The Vagabond.”— The Infernal 
Quixote.”—* Juvenile Emigrants.”—* St. 
Godwin,” a just satire upon the fool and piéic- 
sopher of that name.—* Castle Rackrent,” and 
‘* Adonia, a desultory story.” 
ton and Stewart, booksellers at Alexandria, 
apprise the public, that they will shortly publish 
‘¢ A Tale of the Times,”’ by the author of “ A 
Gossip’s Story.” \ We should add, that this 
book is far above the herd of ordinary novels, 
and that it not merely amuses with innocence, 
but instructs with wisdom. Its plot is no ficti- 
tious story, but is drawn from the corrupted 
manners of the: age. ‘The hero, a consummate 
scoundrel], has naturally formed himself to vice, 
in French schools. His goodness is altogether 
of the revolutionary kind. He is an atheist and 
arebel. He violates the domestic charities, he 
is a dark plotter at home, and a prowling hypo- 
crite abroad. This excellent novel, the pro- 
duction of the moral Mrs. West, is written ina 
style, pure as the mind of the author, and strong 
and durable as the virtues she inculcates. 
Mr. Carey, bookseller of this city, is preparing 
1or the press a portable and convehient edition 
for the use of schools, &c. of Dr. Priestley’s 
Chart of Biography... ‘This little volume will 
be very neatly executed, and will prove cheap, 
and useful to the learner. Dr. Willick, 
a perspicuous writer on medical subjects, 
has commenced a valuable practical work, enti- 
tled “ The Domestic Encyclopedia.” It is 
dedicated, by permission, to the king, and pro- 
fesses to contain a concise analysis of such in- 
ventions and improvements, as are more imme- 
diately applicable to the purposes of life. 














[FROM A LONDON PAPER.] 
THE DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The new comic opera of 6 THE BLIND GIRI,”” 
was last night represented at this theatre for the 
first time. 

DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


| Don Gaillardo, viceroy of Peru, Mr Munden. 


Don Roderick, ; . ‘ - Mr. Claremont. 











Don , son-in-law to the viceroy, Mr. Betterton. 
Don , his friend, . ‘ Mr. Waddy. 
Sligo, an lrishman, : ‘ . Mr. Fobnstone. 
Bonetto. , ° ‘ . Mr. Townshend. 
‘Lhe Inca, ; : ; Mr. Hill. 
Preeien a surgeon in the British) 47. hittedon. 
Splash, his servant, . ° Mr. Faweett. 
Denna Dolorosa Guillardo, Mrs. Mattocks. 
Clara, ‘ ‘ Mrs. H. Fobnstone. 

SCENE LIMA. 

FABLE. 


Frederick, and his servant Splash, are thrown 
by shipwreck, on the coast of Peru. They ar- 
rive in time to rescue a lovely blind gir!, the 
daughter of Bonetto, from a licentious ravisher, 
the son-in-law of the viceroy. Her father, 
though inexpressibly grateful for the service, is 
too poor to reward it with aught but thanks. 
Frederick, awd Clara, the blind girl, become eni- 
moured of each other. He infinitely enhances 


Messrs. Cot- : 


< 








the merit of his first service, by a surgical ope 
ration, which restores her sight. 
In the mean time, the viceroy’s son-in.lay 


and two other debauchees, his companions, pro. 
cecd in a wild career of loose pleasures, Th, 
former was the ravisher, from whom Brederich 
rescued Clara:» Don Roderick, one of hig 
friends, has violated the sister of the Jnea. The 
third is a deceitful villain, already broken in his 
fortunes by gaming, and other profligate ¢,, 
pense. The /nca awaits, and at last seizes ap 
opportunity to revenge his sister’s wrongs, and 
subsequent death, by assassinating Don Rody, 
fick. ‘Lhe viceroy’s son-in law is defrauded 

his‘other companion, of the sum of ten thousan, 
pistoles, which he had put into the hands of B, 
nettoy for the purpose of getting Clara and he 
father within his power. 


The viceroy is an honest and kind hea 
old man, still fond of a wench and a bottle, sick 
of his ugly wife, and impatient of the formalje 
ties of state. His lady is homely, fretful, fong 
of him, and uneasy that she has not charms 
fix his heart. S/o; the Irishman, is the humo 
rous, yet honest confidant of both. Frederi¢ 
has communicated: to Splash the secret of the 
preparation of a cosmetic to array ugliness jg 
beauty.i Donna Dolorosa, the viceroy’s lady, 
tries its efficacy with ‘success. Splash is te 
warded with the place of judge, just when the 
Inca is to be tried far the murder of Don Roded 
rick, and when Bonetto is brought to be con 
demned by law, to repay the ten thousand pis. 
toles, of which he had been swindled, Splash's 
sentences acquit both with great justice and hw 
mour. frederick becomes the husband of Clara; 
All, but the dissolute, are, in the end, made 


happy. 


a 


REMARKS. 


Thispiece is a mixture of the pomp and grave 
action of tragedy, with the humour and luéi- 
crous incidents of farce. ‘The viceroy and his 
lady, the young dissipated nobleman, the livély 
frishman, and honest Splash, are characters 0 
comic, descending to farcical effect. The apo- 
thecary, his daughter, and Frederick, belong to 
the tragedy of middle life, or what may be cak 
led sentimental comedy. The Jnca and inferior 
characte¢s filling up the pomp of the scenes, are 
such as are proper to tragedy of the loftiest and 
most splendid species. Many of the scenes are 
evidently written with the best vigour of low 
comedy. The general tenor of the piece is 
tolerably free from the dull hike of sentiment 
tality. 

The music is not very original; but, in the 
whole, uncommonly excellent. ‘The scenery 
various, new, and splendid, but perhaps, over 
loads and encumbers the general course of the 
incidents and dialogue. ‘There is, in the whole 
drama, little or nothing absolutely new, yet 20 
thing that might deserve to be termed rather 
plagiarism than fair imitation. We have not, 
nor shall we see, for this season, any new piece 
on an English stage, much more amusing thal 
this one. * | ) 


The parts were well cast, and the performers 
deserve our warmest praise. A/unden, Fawcelh 
and Yohnstone, gave a force to the character 
they played, which, will not be found in the™ 
when the piece shall come to be perused in the 
closet. Mr. Hil/ acquitted himseif,to adval 
tage, in the young Inca. Mrs. H. Fohnsiont 
acted Clara, with much of that power of natures 
which we remember to have, some years 818% 
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imired in Miss Wallis, Incledon fever sang 
better, than in the steersman’s song. 
The piece was received, by a crowded audi- 
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his POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 

he FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. , 

his snceeshhdions setenenasns .** We'll talk of news; 

“Xe Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who's out, 
























And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE: 


In the court of king’s bench, Aldridge, a 
coundre) boosellier, like some of those who 
ij the chastity of Rochester, and of Fanny Hill 
fy this country, was indicted for publishing an 
scene pamphlet, called ‘¢ The Gentleman of 
Fashion’s Magazine.” Justice Grose expa- 
ated with great warmth, upon the infamy of 
hose, Who from soRDID MOTiveES of GaiIN, 
hus circulated pofson. The sentence passed 
spon this literary pander to’ lust was a fine of 
,ix marks to the king, and hard labotr in the 
house Of correction, for, the. space of twelve 
calendar mouths. At.the present season of 
woxicty, respecting the British operations in 
Egypt, the following remarks will draw the 
‘deep regard” of the politician, when he is as- 
sured that they are extracted from the London 
Morning Chronicle, a paper in the French in- 
terest. Ihe paper that contains the extract is 
the latest received. 

Although lord Excrn’s accounts have not 
heen distinguished by much accuracy of infor- 
mation, there is no reason to doubt that these 
statements are in substance well founded. The 
French having their principal force in the batde 
of the ist, they could not have the different 
frontier pOints, or the posts in the interior of 
Egypt, very strongly garrisoned. Indeed in 
their presént situation, their force will not allow 
of being divided into so many detachments, 
ad they must concentrate themselves. If it 
5 ofr’ ruc that they are assembling any force at 
pO Rahmanich, it must be to reheve Alexandria 
5 to from the difficulty of feeding a superfluous num- 
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cafe ect of mouths, and to command a middle point 
rior! Communication with Cairo and other places 
aM the interior. At the same time the force at 
anda @hmanieh cannot be very strong, if four thou- 
areMpeed men be thought sufficient to act against 
lowmmem. IF it be true, however, general HuTcu- 
» jsf 880N’s object probably ts to cut off ail commu- 
ene Cation between Alexandria and the interior, in 
order to facikitate its reduction even by famine 
the and a blockade. 
ni From all. the information now before the 











public it appears, that the French, being sur- 
tounded by so many enemies, diffideut oi their 
allies, and cut off from all reinforcements, must 
ultimately surrender. Rosctta and Damictta, 
taken, there is not even a point where men could 
be landed with safety, while’the chance of* any 
feet throwing reinforcements into Alexandfia in 
the face of our superior navy is extremely small. 
—Charles Fox, supposed to be engaged in writ- 
ing the history of the-houserof Stuart, has been 
Waited upon by a body of the Londoa booksel- 
lers, who have offered.him five thousand guineas 
lor the copy-right of his work. ‘Ihe popularity 
of this démagogue, the idol of the whig party, 
isthe cause of this apparently generous offer. 

ut, It is not in the power of this man t6 form 
abook the’rival of the slpendid pages of Hume 
and Robertson. His talents, as a rapid and ve- 
Ment orator, do not necessarily include the 
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power of fine writing. | His pamphlets are not 
admired like his speeches, and, with respect to 


impartiality and truth, the genuine guides of 


the historian, we very well know that Charles 
Fox will not follow them to the house of Stuart. 
In the London Oracle, of very recent date, 
the following particulars occur respecting Ame- 
rica: 


The arrival of an intelligent and well-inform- 
ed friend from America, enables us to commu- 
nicate some interesting facts concerning that 
country, to which it is not likely that our read- 
ers can otherwise have access. 


Mr. Jefferson, since his elevation to the prin- 
cipal office of dignity and trust in the Anglo- 
American states, has made some Official ap- 
pointments, with a precipitancy and irregularity 
which give offence, even to his: partial friends 
at Charleston, and are likely to be still more 
obnoxious to the captious spirits of the New 
Englanders. rial 

Since Jefferson’s accession to the presidency, 
the owners of vessels, from the Anglo-Ameri- 
can states, engaged in an illicit trade with the 
enemies of Britain, have been encouraged. to 
raise a clamour against interruption and capture 
by privateers, and ‘even king’s ships of war, 
under the British colours, not very unlike to 
that which was lately heard from the Baltic.— 
Yet it is not probable that any immediate rup- 
ture of the peace between Great Britain can, 
on this account, ensue: for the trade of Ame- 
rica with British subjects appears'to be, in con- 
sequence of the events of the present war, im- 
mensely gainful. 5 

The fire at Washington, the seat of the Ame- 
rican government, was, at first, supposed to 
have been wilfully kindled, in order to destroy 
some public documents, which the late presi- 
dent, and the late secretary to the treasury, had 
good reason to wish lost. Since the fire was 
extinguished, the public archives have been ex- 
amined, It appears, that nothing in the form 
of an official account or public paper, has been 
irrecoverably destroyed. 

The success of Jefferson, in the competition 
for the presidency, has been celebrated at Char- 
leston, the capital of South Carolina, with the 
fond conviviality of a public dinner, and all the 
euthusiasm of party exultation, and concerting 
resolution, which is, on such occasions, natural- 
ly encouraged. 

Mr, Adams, late president of the United 
States, is honoured with the privilege of frank- 
eng for all letters which he shall, receive, but 
not for those which he shall write to others. 

Judge Washington, the nephew of the late 
president, has undertaken to write a life of his 
uncle. Itis expected to appear immediately. 
But no doubts are entertained, that, when fin- 
ished to the satisfaction of its author, it will not 





be alike valuable as a fine specimen of biogra- | 
phical compositign, and rich.in new details of 


the public and private life of the great mam to 
whose memory it is consecrated.——The fol- 
lowing és an accurate general statement of the 
cottons imported into Great Britain, in the 
years 1799 and 1800: 




















No. of No. of , 

Bags in 1799 Importedinté Bags in 1800 Iner. in 1800 
69,678———Liverpool ——— 93,322 ——— 23,644 ~ 
38,916 London —— 80,123 —— 41,07 

9,214——-Lancaster —— 9,326 —— 112 
8,925-——Glasgow —— 14,917 —— = 5,992 
§,210——~Hull aa 9 619 am ° 4,405 
1,306—-Bristol ee: he 622 
133,742 20), 731 75,982 
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It must be observed, that'209%731 bags (the 
importation of the last year), averaged at 200 lbs. 
nett, each, contain 41, 946,200 nett lbs. The 
importation of 1799, averaged in the same man- 
ner, amounts to 26,749,800 nett lbs. d the 
increase in 1800, viz. 75,982 bags, 15,196,400 
nett lbs. 


The importation from the United States of 
America, in 1799, was 17,815 bags; and that 
of the last year, 29,346 bags ; the increase from 
thence is therefore 11,531 bags. 


It is also further worthy of remark, that these 
cottons are not all of them the growth of the 
United States of America; but consist of 
Georgia and of Carolina cottons ; as likewise of 
cottons grown in the Dutch, French, Spanish 
islands and settlements, and very few cottons 
from the East Indies. 


The finest, as well as the best cottons, at pre- 
sent known, are grown in the’ Sea Islands, 
which are situated on the coast of Georgia; and 
are well known in Manchester, by the name of 
Sea Island cottons. Their staple is about one | 
inchin length. ‘They will spin to four hundred 
hanks, from one pound; and these hanks make 
nearly twohundred miles in length !—Common 
West India cottons will seldom spin finer than 
fifty hanks (or twenty-five miles), from one 
pound. A London wit thus notices the 
much-talked-of French monster. A Paris 
paper, received yesterday, states, that an extra- 
ordinary monster, or bugaboo, came twice out 
of the sea, and made its appearance near Os- 
tend. Itis said to bear the shape of an horse, 
eight feet five inches high, with a long tail, 
sharp fangs, and a skin inpenetrable to a mus- 
ketball. It was killed, however, by a fortunate 
shot, which entered its head behind the ear.— 
It had previously ravaged the country, and de- 
voured no less than twenty sheep for its dinner. 
On reading this account, we were led to doubt 
whether the monster or the journalist had the 
wider swallow. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 





One of the most acute observers, among 
our correspondents, and whose strictures upon 
the faults of the time, are not only perfectly just, 
but expressed with nervous elegance, has made 
the following remarks in a late letter. ‘ The 
contrast of American and English patronage, 
as exhibited by , compared with that of 
Porcupine atlalifax and: London, is'very strik- 
ing. I feel for the situation of aman of letters 
and literary labourheré, but am not strprised 
at it, as it arises naturally out of the manners 
and principles of the present*enlightened age. 
Some differcnce begins to be discovered be- 
tween the consequences of the quarrel with 
our mother country, as they affect England and 
Americas One country, like certain trées, 
seems io flourish the better for dismemberment 
and excision. The other,. alas!—but Jet us” 
hear again our greysheaded correspondent. + 


*¢ Ttchink Mr. Arthur Young has sufficiently 
proved, tiiat the riches and prosperity of Eng. 
land have increased much moré since the Ames 
rican revolution; than in triple the time durin 
any former period. ButIam afraid that the same 
o servation cannot be applicd to America, un- 
less, perhaps, to its debts, which are certainly 
much increased, since its inependency.”——— 
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Gallatin, whoge English is nearly as cor- 
rect as the language of Dr. Caius, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, has addressed a circular let- 
ter to the collectors of the customs. This maz- 
den official, from the desk of the Genevese, might 
sound very well in the canton of Berne, but it 
will hardly escape the animadversion of the 
most careless critic here. . It is not English, it 
is not French. Like chaos in Genesis, it is 
“‘ without form and void”. Itis a most uncouth, 
untuneable, and mishapen thing. It is as limp- 
ing and weak, as the sophistry of its author ; 
the pen, the tongue, and the politics of this fo- 
reigner are all ‘* of hobbling kind”. The dic- 
tion of this refugee is described by BurLer. 


It is a party colourd dress 

Of patchd and pye-balld languages. 

It has an odd promiscuous tone; 

As if he talkd three parts in one, 

Which made some think when he did gabble, 

‘They had heard three labourers of Babel. 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce, 

A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly will vent, 

As if his stock would ne’er be spent ; 

And, truly, to support this charge, 

He has supplies as vast and large ; 

For he can coin or counterfeit 

New words—with little—or no wit. 
Words, so debasd and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on; 

And, when with dasty noise he spoke em, 

The ignorant for current took em. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OvpscnHoo., 
1 have not yet seen noticed in the Port Folio, the very 
beautiful, anagrammatical epigram on lord Nelson, which 
comes to us anonymous; its neatness will, | think, se- 
eure it from oblivion. But, as a friend to your Jucubra- 
tions, I cannot but wish, to have it preserved, at any rate, 
in your deserving miscellany. If, perchance, you are 
not yet furnished with a better translation, the following 
humble endeavour at one, dropping the anagram, which 
it strikes me, cannot be easily Englished, so as to retain 
its effect, is at your service. 
Yours, 


“ Tu Nili, Nilusque tuos implevit honores ; 

‘“¢ Est honor a Nilo, nomen et omen idem.” 

Thou of the Nile—the Nile hath fill’d thy fume ; 

‘‘ Fame’s from the Nile,” —the name and iame 
the same. 





TREDEGAR. 


SELECTED PETRY. 


THE SNOW-BALL. 
FROM PETRONIUS AFRANIUS+ 


White as her hand, fair Julia threw 
A ball of silver snow ; 

The frozen globe fir’d as it flew, 
My bosom felt it glow. 


Strange pow’r of love! whose great command 
Can thus a snow-ball arm; 

When sent, fair Julia, from thine hand, 
Ev’n ice itself can warm.., | 


How should we then secure our hearts ? 
Love’s pow’r we all must feel ; 

Who thus can, by strange magic arts, 
In ice his flames conceal. 


>Tis thou alone, fair Julia, know, 
Can’st quench my fierce desire ; 

But not with water, ice, or snow, 
But with an’equal fire. 


== 
THE WAY TO BE WISE. 
IMITATED FROM LA FONTAINE. 
Poor Jenny, am’rous, young, and gay, 
Having by man been led astray, 
To nunn’ry dark retir’d ; 
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There liv’d and look’d so like a maid, 
So seldom eat, so often pray’d, 
She was by all admir’d. 


The lady abbess oft would cry, 
If any sister trod awry, 
Or prov’d an idle slattern. ; 
*¢ See wise and pious Mrs. Jane! 
‘* A life so strict, so grave a mien, 
‘¢ Is sure a worthy pattern.” 


A pert young slut at length replies, 


‘*‘ Experience, madam, makes folks wise, 
‘¢ Tis that has made her such; 


‘¢ And we, poor souls, no doubt should be 


*¢ As pious, and as wise, as she, 
‘6 Tf we had séen as much.” 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
GOING T0 THE WEST-INDIES. 


For universal sway design’d, 
To distant realms Clorinda flies ; 
And scorns, in one small. isle confin’d, 
To bound the conquest of her eyes. 


From our cold climes, to India’s shore 
With, cruel haste she wings her way ; 

To scorch their sultry plains still more, 
And rob us of our only day. 


Whilst ev’ry streaming eye o’erflows 
With tender floods of parting tears ; 
Thy breast, dear cause of all our woes, 
Alone unmov’d, and gay appears. 
But still, if right the muses tell, 
The fated point of time is nigh, 
When grief shall that fair bosom swell, 
And trickle from thy lovely eye. 


Though now, like Philip’s son, whose arms, 


Did once the vassal world command ; 
You rove with unresisted charms, 
And conquer both by sea and land ; 


Yet when (as soon they must) mankind 


Shall all be doom’d to wear your chain, 


You too, like him, will weep to find 
No more unconquer’d worlds remain, 





THE CHOICE, 


Had I, Pigmalion-like, the pow’r, 
‘To make the nymph [ would adore, 
‘Lhe model should be thus design’d, 
Like this, her form, like this, her mind. 


Her skin should be, as lilies, fair, 
With rosy cheeks, and jetty hair ; 
Her lips. with pure vermilion spread, 
And soft and moist, as well as red ; 
Her eyes should shine with vivid light, 
At once both languishing and bright ; 
Her shape should be exact and small, 
Her stature rather low than tall ; 
Her limbs well turn’d, her air and mien 
At once both sprightly and serene ; 
Besides all this, a nameless grace 
Should be diffus’d all o’er her face ; 
To make the'lovely piece complete, 
Not only beautiful, but sweet. 


This, for her form; now, for her mind; 


I’d have it open, gen’rous, kind, 


‘Void of all coquettish arts, 


And vain designs of conquering hearts ; 
Not sway’d by any views of gain, 
Nor fond of giving others pain ; 


But soft, though bright, like herewn eyes, 


Discreetly witty, gaily wise, 








I'd have her skill’d in ev’ry art, 
That can engage a wand’ring heart ; 
Know all the sciences of love, 

Yet ever willing to improve ; 

To press the hand, and roll the eye, 
And drop sometimes an amorous sigh ; 
To lengthen out the balmy kiss, 

And heighten ev’ry tender bliss ; 

And yet*l’d have the charmer be 

By nature only taught—or me. 


I'd have her to strict honour ty’d, 
And yet without one spark of pride ; 
In company well dress’d and fine, 

Yet not ambitious to outshine ; 

In private, always neat and clean, 

And quite a stranger to the spleen; 
Well pleas’d to grace the park and play, 
And dance, sometimes, the night away; 
But oft’ner fond to spend her hours 

In solitude and shady bow’rs; 

And there, beneath some silent grove, 


‘ 


Delight in poetry and love. 


Some sparks of the poetic fire, 
I fain would have her soul inspire, 
Enough, at least, to let her know 
What joys from love and virtue flow; 
Enough, at least, to make her wise, 
And fops and fopperies despise ; 
Prefer her books, and her own muse, 
To visits, scandal, chat, and news; 
Above her sex, exalt her mind, 
And make her more than womankind. 


A SONG. 


When first I sought fair Czlia’s love, 
And ev’ry charm was new, 

I swore by all the gods above, 
To be forever true. 


But long in vain did I adore, 
Long wept, and sigh’d in vain, 
She still protested, vow’d and swore, 
She ne’er would ease my pain, 


At last o’ercome, she made me blest, 
And yielded all her charms, 

And I forsook her, when possest, 
And fled to others’ arms. 


But let not this, dear Calia, now 
To rage thy breast incline ; tee? 
For why, since you forget your vow, 
Should I remember mine ? 


— 
EPIGRAM,. 


Tom taken by Tim his new mansion to view, 
He observ’d, “ "twas a BIG ONE, with windows 
“TOO FEW.” . 


“ As for TuaT,” replies Tim, * I’m the’ build. 


er’s forgiver, — 
“ For taxes “twill save, and that’s good for the 
. eee” a$ | 
‘¢ True,” says Tom, “as you live upon farthings 
and mites, rai 
‘“¢ For the LIVER ’tis good—*but d 
the*Liants.’? .*. : “tf 
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